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and she continues to afford a sufficient supply for all the wants of 
the villages around ; this being connected with another quality of 
the lake which I have not yet mentioned, namely, — that with a con- 
stant current rushing into it, and perhaps a supply from below with 
the rising gas, there is no apparent exit except when it overflows 
during the season of the rains. Another cliange had been effected 
also by another winter torrent very near the lake, which had destroyed 
a small lake similar to the great one, called the Frepoli, by carrying 
away at once the ground around it. About a quarter of a mile from 
the lake, on the hill above, in the corn-fields, are also two very 
small pools, from which carbonic acid gas is continually escaping. 

I have now told you nearly all we saw or heard at this 
spot, which is curious in itself, and interesting from having been 
celebrated by Virgil, and seldom visited by modern travellers. 
Swinburne was there, but says very little on the subject. Addison 
(and many others have followed him) thought that Amsactus was 
near Terni ; but the authorities of Cicero, de Div. i. S6, and of 
Pliny, ii. 93, are quite sufficient to prove that it was in the 
country of the Hirpini. 

The former of these writers says, that the earth at Amsanctus 
was mortifera, and the latter assures us that there was a spot near 
the temple of Mephitis, quern qui intravere, moriuntur. 



IV. — Notes of Two Expeditions up the Essequibo and Mazaroony 
liivers in the Years ]8.'30 and 1831. Communicated by Cap- 
tain J. E. Alexander, H.P., late l6th Lancers, M.R.G.S., £tc. 

[Captain Alexander, a member of the Royal Gengraphical Society, 
already known to the public by his travels in Persia and across the 
Balkan, having proceeded to Guiana and the West Indies in the spring 
of 1831, with the view of making a short tour there, and returning by 
way of New Orleans, the Vale of the Ohio, Canada, and 'New York, 
addressed the communication, of which the following is an extract, to 
the Society in the autumn of the same year. The early portion of it 
being a general account of George Town, the capital of the colony of 
Demerara, is omitted as less purely geographical, and likely to come 
before the pubUe in another shape.] 

My purpose was now to proceed up the noble Essequibo river 
towards the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh, and view the 
mighty forests of the interior, and the varied and beautiful tribes 
by which they are inhabited. Our residence on the island of 
Wakenaam had been truly a tropical one. During the night, the 
tree frogs, crickets, razor-grinders, reptiles, and insects of every 
kind, kept up a continued concert. At sunrise, when the flowers 
unfolded themselves, the humming birds, with the metallic lustre 
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glittering on their wings, passed rapidly from blossom to blossom. 
The bright yellow and black mocking-birds flew from their pen- 
dant nests, accompanied by their neighbours, the wild bees, 
which construct their earthen hives on the same tree. The con- 
tinued rains had driven the snakes from their holes, and on the 
path were seen the bush-master (conacouchi) unrivalled for its 
brilliant colours, and the deadly nature of its poison ; and the 
labari equally poisonous, which erects its scales in a frightful man- 
ner when irritated. The rattlesnake was also to be met with, and 
harmless tree snakes of many species. Under the river's bank 
lay enormous caymen or alligators, — one lately killed measured 
twenty-two feet. Wild deer and the peccari hog were seen in 
the glades in the centre of the island ; and the jaguar and cougour 
(the i\merican leopard and lion) occasionally swam over from the 
main land. 

We sailed up the Essequibo for an hundred miles in a small 
schooner of thirty tons, and occasionally took to canoes or coorials 
to visit the creeks. We then went up a part of the Mazaroony 
river, and saw also the unexplored Coioony : these three rivers 
join their waters about one hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Essequibo. In sailing or paddling up the stream, the breadth is 
so great, and the wooded islands so numerous, that it appears as 
if we navigated a large lake. The Dutch in former times had 
cotton, indigo, and cocoa estates up the Essequibo, beyond their 
capital, Kykoveral, on an island at the forks or junction of the 
three rivers. Now, beyond the islands at the mouth of the Esse- 
quibo there are no estates, and the mighty forest has obliterated 
all traces of former cultivation. Solitude and silence are on either 
hand, not a vestige of the dwellings of the Hollanders being to 
be seen ; and only occasionally in struggling through the entangled 
brushwood one stumbles over a marble tombstone brought from 
the shores of the Zuyderzee. 

At every turn of the river we discovered objects of great interest. 
The dense and nearly impenetrable forest itself occupied our chief 
attention ; magnificent trees, altogether new to us, were anchored 
to the ground by bush-rope, convolvuli, and parasitical plants 
of every variety. The flowers of these cause the woods to appear 
as if hung with garlands. Pre-eminent above the others was the 
towering and majestic Mora, its trunk spread out into buttresses ; 
on its top would be seen the king of the vultures expanding 
his immense wings to dry after the dews of night. The very 
peculiar and romantic cry of the bell-bird, or campanero, would 
be heard at intervals ; it is white, about the size of a pigeon, with 
a leathery excrescence on its forehead, and the sound which it 
produces in the lone woods is like that of a convent-bell tolling. 

A crash of the reeds and brushwood on the river's bank would 
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be followed by a tapir, the western elephant, coming down to 
drink and to roll himself in the mud ; and the manati or river-cow 
would lift its blackhead and small piercing eye above the water to 
graze on the leaves of the coridore tree. They are shot from a 
stage fixed - in the water, with branches of their favourite food 
hanging from it ; one of twenty-two cwt. was killed not 
long ago. High up the river, where the alluvium of the estuary 
is changed for white sandstone, with occasionally black oxide of 
manganese, the fish are of delicious flavour ; among others, the 
pacoo, near the Falls or Rapids, which is flat, twenty inches long, 
and weighs four pounds ; it feeds on the seed of the arum arho- 
rescens, in devouring which the Indians shoot it with their arrows : 
of similar genus are the cartuback, waboory, and amah. 

The most remarkable fish of these rivers are, the peri or omah, 
two feet long ; its teeth and jaws are so strong, that it cracks the 
shells of most nuts to feed on their kernels, and is most vora- 
cious ; the Indians say that it snaps off" the breasts of women, and 
emasculates men. Also the genus silurus, the young of which 
swim in a shoal of one hundred and fifty over the head of the 
mother, who, on the approach of danger, opens her mouth, and 
thus saves her progeny, with the loricaria calicthys, or assa, which 
constructs a nest on the surface of pools from the blades of grass 
floating about, and in this deposits its spawn, which is hatched by 
the sun. In the dry season this remarkable fish has been dug out 
of the ground, for it burrows in the rains owing to the strength and 
power of the spine ; in the gill-fin and body it is covered with 
strong plates, and far below the surface finds moisture to keep it 
alive. The electric eel is also an inhabitant of these waters, and 
has sometimes nearly proved fatal to the strongest swimmer. If 
sent to England in tubs, tlie wood and iron act as conductors, 
and keep the fish in a continued state of exhaustion, causing, 
eventually, death : an earthenware jar is the vessel in which to 
keep it in health, 

A family of Indians was seen crossing the river in their log 
canoe, and disappearing under the bushes on the opposite side ; my 
companion* and myself paddled after them, and we landed under 
some locust trees, and found an Indian settlement. The logics were 
sheds, open all round, and covered with the leaves of the trooly- 
palm, some of them twenty-four feet long; and suspended from the 
bamboo timbers of the roof were hammocks of net-work, in which 
the men were lazily swinging. One or two of those who were awake 
were fashioning arrow-heads out of hard wood. The men and 
children were entirely naked, with the exception of the blue lap 
or cloth for the loins ; the women in their blue petticoat and 

* Mr, Hillhouse, 
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braided hair were scraping the root of the cassava tree into a 
trough of bark; it was then put into a long press of matting, 
which expresses the poisonous juice; the dry farina is finally 
baked on an iron plate. The old women were weaving the square 
coeoo, or lap of beads, which they sometimes wear without a 
petticoat ; also armlets and ankle ornaments of beads. Some were 
fabricating earthen pots, and all the females seemed actively em- 
Dloyed *. They offered us a red liquor, called caseeree, prepared 
from the sweet potatoe ; also piwarry, the intoxicating beverage 
made by chewing the cassava, and allowing it to ferment. At their 
piwarry feasts the Indians prepare a small canoe full of this liquor, 
beside which the entertainers and their guests roll together drunk 
for two or three days. Their helpmates look after them, and keep 
them from being suffocated with the sand getting into their 
mouths : but piwarry is a harmless liquor, that is to say, it does 
not produce the disease and baneful effects of spirits, for after a 
sleep the Indians rise fresh and well, and only occasionally in- 
dulge in a debauch of this kind. Fish, which the men had shot 
with their arrows, and birds, were brought out of the canoe, and 
barbacoted or smoke-dried on a grating of bamboos over a fire ; 
and we followed an old man with a cutlass to their small fields of 
cassava, cleared by girdling and burning a part of the forest 
behind the logies. These Indians were of the Arrawak nation ; 
we afterwards saw Caribs, Accaways, &c. 

The rivers and creeks, and the whole of the interior of British 
Guiana at a distance from the sea, are unknown and unexplored. 
October and November are the driest months in the year, and the 
best for expeditions into the interior. I was unable to go as 
far up the river as I wished, from the great freshes ; the rain 
fell every day, yet I penetrated in all directions as far as I 
could, and I trust to be able, at some more favourable season, to 
return to that interesting country. Mr. Ilillhouse, late of the 
Staff Corps, and now a surveyor of Demerara, a young man of 
great ability and enterprise, went for the first time two hundred 
and fifty miles up the Mazaroony river with a Mr. Tichmaker ; 
they availed themselves of the dry mouths, and had a most inte- 
resting expedition last October and November. I trust to be 
enabled to lay full details of their expedition before the Royal 
Geographical Society ere long, and now subjoin a sketch of it. 

The travellers hired a number of Arrowak Indians, and left 
George Town in a large coorial, or canoe. After passing up the 
Essequibo, they got into the Mazaroony river, which makes a 
considerable sweep to the north-west,t and then returns, so as to 

• Parrots, dogs, and fly-catchers were domesticated with them. 

f See annexed map, which is only given, however, as approaching to the truth, 
Mr. Hillhonse's materials having been merely inspected, not formally copied by 
Capt. Alexander. 
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form a large peninsula, inclosing lofty mountains and considerable 
creeks ; across the narrow isthmus is a journey of only three days, 
so that the sweep may easily be avoided. The travellers passed 
several creeks, and saw on the left mountain-ranges of white 
quartz several thousand feet in height. A magnificent waterfall, 
seen at a great distance, fell over the face of a rock appa- 
rently eleven hundred feet high ; white sandstone rocks were suc- 
ceeded by felspar on the river's banks ; then granite and quartz 
formed the highest ridges. The travellers learned from the 
Indians, that up the Coomarow creek there were other fine falls 5 
accordingly they left the Mazaroony, and turned up the creek. 
No white men had ever been seen there before, except, twenty 
years ago, three Spanish padres, who had lived for a month or 
two at the mouth of the creek, and persuaded many Indians to 
accompany them to the missions of the Oroonoco. The banks 
were as usual shaded with magnificent trees, and there were 
scattered settlements of Indians, in all about a hundred and fifty 
people. The water shoaled as they proceeded ; in some places 
it was only one foot deep, and then three ; on these occasions the 
Indians jumped out of the coorial, and dragged it into deep 
water :" the colour of the water was often very peculiar, being a 
deep chocolate, from the decomposed vegetable matter held in 
solution in it. At last they came to rapids, running between 
high rocks. On the left, at some distance, was a noble peak, 
which Mr. Hillhouse named Raleigh's Peak, for they were in 
El Dorado — the shining particles of mica in the quartz having 
been mistaken for precious ore, — hence a region of gold. 

They now left the coorial, and proceeded towards the cascade. 
They climbed up the steep face of a hill, holding on by the bushes, 
and found themselves suddenly near the top ; they then crawled on 
their hands and knees to die edge of a cliff, and looking over, the 
fall seemed to be about 500 feet of perpendicular descent. The 
thermometer, in boiling water at top and" bottom of the fall, gave 
206° and 208°. The scenery was most sublime ; untrodden forests 
surrounded them, mountain ranges of 4000 feet altitude were 
before them ; and, above all, the glorious fall rushing into the 
abyss, with rainbows amongst the foam of its waters, there 100 
feet broad. 

The rains set in before the travellers could penetrate any 
farther, and dysentery attacking Mr. Hillhouse, they retraced their 
steps. Every night they landed, and slept in their hammocks 
between trees ; but they had neglected to take any covering for 
them. A painted sheet would have effectually protected them ; 
but, except when the Indians cut a few leaves, and made a shed, 
they were forced to sit on their boxes, under a large umbrella, 
back to back j and this for three nights. 
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One evening they heard a man howling in the woods ; they 
landed, and found an Arrawak Indian, swinging in a hammock, 
between two dead bodies on eacii side of him, also in hammocks. 
He swung his hammock from side to side, and thus caused the 
dead also to swing, all the time uttering the most distress- 
ing cries. On inquiring what was the matter, he said that the 
corpses were those of his brothers, who had just died from 
injuries they had received from an unfriendly tribe, who had 
passed up the creek in the night ; but no vi'ounds were apparent 
on the bodies, and they were taken down and laid on the ground. 

The surviving brother then cut thorny twigs, and beat the 
bodies all over, uttering at the same time ' Heia ! heia ! ' as if 
he felt the pain of the flagellation. He next took the grease of a 
hog just killed, and anointed the mouths and faces of the dead, 
grunting all the while ; then seeing that it was impossible to re- 
animate the lifeless clay, he opened their eyes, and beat the thorns 
into the eyeballs and all over the face — it was a dreadful sight ; 
at last he was persuaded to bury them ; a sheet was thrown over 
them, the grave filled up, and strewed with leaves. 

The Arrawaks say that they believe in a Supreme Creator of 
all things, who has a brother, the governor of the universe ; there 
is also an evil spirit, whom they endeavour to conciliate by means 
of their pe-aye-men, or sorcerers. A calabash, with pebbles in it, 
is used by these men to cast the evil spirit out of the sick. Their 
tradition of the creation is, that the Great Spirit sat on a silk-cotton 
tree, and cut off pieces of bark, which he threw into the stream 
below him, and becoming animated, they assumed the forms [of 
all animals ; that man was last of all created ; that a deep sleep 
fell upon him ; he was touched by the Deity, and found when he ■ 
awoke a wife by his side. The world becoming desperately wicked, 
was drowned by a flood, only one man being saved in a canoe ; from 
which he sent out a rat to discover if the waters had subsided, and 
it returned with a head of Indian corn. 

Mr. Hillhouse and his companion persuaded the Indians to 
dam up a creek, so as to inclose a large space ; the roots of the 
hyaree (a poisonous palm) were then beat up with water in a 
canoe and thrown into the creek, and fish in thousands, in a short 
time, came to the surface. The Indians shot them rapidly with 
their arrows, and the rest by degrees recovered from their stupor, 
but deserted the creek for some weeks after. The travellers then 
returned to George Town, having collected many specimens of 
birds, insects, minerals, &c., and explored a most interesting dis- 
trict, hitherto uudescribed. 

Two years ago, a Mr. Smith, a mercantile man from Caraccas, 
was joined at George Town by a Lieutenant GuUifer, R.N. They 
proceeded down the Pomeroon river, then up the Wyeena 
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creek, travelled across to the Coioony, sailed down it, and then 
went up the Essequibo to the llio Negro, which, it appears, con- 
nects the Amazons and Oroonoco rivers. At Bara, on the Rio 
Negro, Mr. Smith, from sitting so long cramped up in coorials 
or canoes, became affected with dropsy ; and allowing himself to be 
tapped by an ignorant quack, died after a fortnight's illness. Lieu- 
tenant Gullifer sailed down the Rio Negro to the Amazons, and re- 
mained at Para for some months, till he heard from England. From 
domestic details he received at Para, he fell into low spirits, and 
proceeded to Trinidad, where, one morning, he was found sus- 
pended to a beam under the steeple of the Protestant church ! 
His papers, and Mr. Smith's, consisting of journals of their 
travels, were sent to a brother of Lieutenant Gullifer's, on the 
Marocco coast of Essequibo, where I went and saw the 
papers, and was most anxious to obtain them for the Society ; 
but Mr. Gullifer said that he must consult first with the other 
relatives. 

Among other interesting details I found in their notes, I may 
mention the following : — High up the Essequibo they fell in 
with a nation of anthropophagi, of the Carib tribe. The chief 
received the travellers courteously, and placed before them fish 
witli savoury sauce ; which being removed, tvsfo human hands 
were brought in, and a steak of human flesh ! The travellers 
thought that this might be part of a baboon of a new species ; 
however, they declined the invitation to partake, saying that, in 
travelling, they were not allowed to eat animal food. The chief 
picked the bones of the hands with excellent appetite, and asked 
them how they had relished the fish and the sauce. They replied 
that the fish was good and the sauce excellent. To which he 
answered, ' Human flesh makes the best sauce for any food; these 
hands and the fish were all dressed together. You see these 
Macooshee men, our slaves ; we lately captured these people in 
war, and their wives we eat from time to time.' The travellers 
were horrified, but concealed their feelings, and before they retired 
for the night, they remarked that the Macooshee females were con- 
fined in a large logie, or shed, surrounded with a stockade of 
bamboos; so that, daily, the fathers, husbands, and brothers of 
these unfortunate women, saw them brought out, knocked on the 
head, and devoured by the inhnnian cannibals. Lieutenant 
Gullifer, who was in bad condition, got into his hammock and 
slept soundly ; but Mr. Smith, being in excellent case, walked 
about all night, fearing that their landlord might take a fancy 
to a steak of white meat. They afterwards visited a cave, in 
which was a pool of water ; the Indians requested them not to 
bathe in this, for if they did, they would die before the year was 
out. They laughed at their monitors, and bathed ; but sure 
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enough were both ' clods of the valley ' before the twelvemonth 
had expired. 

I have thus given a few notes respecting this region, and hope 
at a future period to supply some of their deficiencies. Through 
the kindness of Providence, and a rigid system of abstinence in 
living, 1 have hitherto preserved my health. My habits are to 
rise early, — to wash and sponge immediately from head to 
foot, — to take some active exercise always before breakfast,— 
through the day to act as my feelings and occasions suggest, 
with little or no particular precaution, only avoiding acid or even 
green food ; and at night, before going to bed, to rub my whole 
body with a very coarse hair-glove or flesh-brush, thus clearing 
the pores, and equalizing the whole circulation. I mention these 
particulars on account of the remarkable benefit 1 have experi- 
enced from attending to them. J. E. A. 



V. — Some Remarks relative io the Geography of the Maldiva 
Islands, and the Navigable Channels {at present known to 
Europeans) which separate the Atulls from each other. Com- 
municated by James Horsburgh, Esq., Hydrographer to the 
East India Company. Read 9th January, 1832, 

The mutability of geographical knowledge, in one case, has been 
noticed in the first number of the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, by a member who has evinced uncommon energy 
in the elucidation of science in general, and of geography in 
particular, — New Shetland Isles, as there stated, being only a 
re-discovery by Mr. Smith in 1819. And the fact of either these 
isles, or Trinity Land to the south of them, having been seen Sep- 
tember 7, 1599, by Dirck Gheritz, in the Dutch ship, appears 
not to have been believed by navigators, although in vol. ii., p. 
198, Burney's South Sea Discoveries, it is recorded, that the yacht 
of 150 tons burthen, commanded by the above-named navigator, 
was separated from the other four ships, her consorts, in a storm, 
and ' carried by tempestuous weather to tlie south of the strait 
(Magalhaens) to 64" south latitude, where they discovered a high 
country, with mountains, which were covered with snow, like the 
land of Norway *.' 

Another remarkable case, relating to oriental geography, has 
been noticed by the late Mr. Dalrymple, in his memoir concerning 

* [ New Shetland was supposed to have been seen also by Sir Francis Drake ; and 
was certainly discovered and used as a sealing station by the Anglo-American mer- 
chants of New York, so far back as 1812-13. It was still, however, literally, a re- 
discovery by Mr. Smith in 1819, he having published his intelligence, and given it 
to the world ; while they cautiously guarded theirs to preserve the monopoly.] 



